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Indiana libraries are receiving with this 
number of the Occurrent a sheet on which are 
printed the changes in the important library 
laws of the state made by the 1911 general as- 
sembly. This sheet should be tipped in on 
page 4 of the pamphlet, Important laws of 
Indiana relating to public libraries and the 
Public Library Commission, 1910. 

Some of these changes are important and 
the attention of the members of the board 
should be called to them. Note especially that 
there is now no legal authority for the levy 
of less than five-tenths of a mill for township 
support, and that the library board receiving 
township support must make an annual finan- 
cial report to the, advisory boards of the town- 
ships from which such support comes. 


HOW TO GET TOWNSHIP SUPPORT. 


The steps necessary to get township support 
under the new law (Acts 1911, p. 330) are 
about as follows: 

1. Have the library board pass a resolution 
expressing “its consent to make the library 


open and free to all the people of the town- 
ships” under consideration, “on the condition 
of the said township or townships contributing 
to the support of such library.” 

2. Have this notice filed with the Advisory 
Boards and call their attention to Acts of 
1911, p. 330-31. 

3. Ascertain whether the advisory boards 
are willing to levy the tax without a petition, 
as allowed by the first proviso in Sec. 1 of th 
law. r 

4, If the advisory boards refuse or delay to 
take the necessary action, then proceed to get 
signers to petitions something like this: 

We, the undersigned, resident taxpayers of 

township, county, owning 
real estate in said township, do hereby petition 
the Advisory Board of said township to levy a 
tax for the support of the public library, 
in accordance with the provisions of an act of 
the general assembly, approved March 4, 1911. 

These petitioners must be “taxpayers resid- 
ing in said township owning real estate in 
said township not already taxed for such li- 
brary;” but this does not, apparently, pre- 
vent a man who lives in the city from signing 
the petition, if he owns real estate outside the 
city limits in the same township. 

5. File the petition when completed with 
the advisory boards, if possible, at least one or 
two months before time for making the 1912 
levy so that there will be no excuse for not 
complying with the law. 

When these petitions are filed, the advisory 
boards must, according to law, levy a tax of 
not less than 5/10th of a mill nor more than 
one mill on the dollar, the money so collected 
to be for the use of the public library. 

One question that will be asked by advisory 
boards and prospective signers of the petition 
is: What will the library do for our town- 
ship? The answer may include some or all of 
the following: 
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1. Open the library in all its departments 
to every citizen. 

2. Make special efforts to serve rural and 
other township schools, both as to reference 
books and books for Supplementary reading. 

3. Establish a system of permanent deposit 
stations, and, if necessary, branch reading 
rooms in villages. . 

4, Allow long time loans on books to those 
who live far from any branch. 

5. Purchase books and periodicals of special 
interest to the township patrons. 

6. Advertise the library. 

7. Give expert advice and assistance all 
through the system just as is now done 
through city branches, etc. In other words, 
give them the advantages of a librarian as 
well as of books. 

8. Offer club and assembly rooms to all on 
the same conditions. 

In a word, render just as good library service 
to the townships as you now do to the city, 
or town. 


SILENT READING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


At least one of the papers read before the 
Indiana State Teachers’ association last De- 
cember, should prove of great interest to li- 
brarians. It was an address on the “Problems 
in teaching reading,” delivered before the 
Reading Section by Mr. R. W. Himelick, one 
of the supervising principals in the Indian- 
olis public schools. 

The thesis, briefly stated, is that real books, 
not. “readers” should be the basis for the teach- 
ing of advanced reading courses. 

“We are to a large measure teaching our 
children to read,” he said, “exactly as they 
did when the ability to read was limited to a 
few.. The one who was so fortunate as to 
learn the art must be prepared to help his less 
fortunate brother get the same experience in 
another way.” 

“We are probably all fairly well agreed that 
the purpose of teaching reading at present, is 
to give the child the ability to come into pos- 
session of the experiences of others through 
the printed page. In order to do this he 
should be taught at least two things. He can 
not get along without a command of the sym- 
bols. So we start him in his school work by 
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teaching him these characters. This may be 
termed the mechanics of reading. But this is 
not all. He should also have definite habits of 
reading. He should know how to get from the 
printed page the information desired. This. 
should be accomplished in the most economical 
way.” 

The mastery of the mechanics of reading is 
well looked after, says the writer, but as 
for developing or creating habits of reading, 
almost nothing is being done. He calls atten- 
tion to the usual procedure in conducting read- 
ing classes and points out the faults of the 
so-called “intensive method,” which in many 
cases is merely a system of pumping. 

“What do the children get out of such a 
process? All principles of psychology and 
rules of pedagogy have been violated. The 
child can interpret in so far only as he has 
some basis for interpretation. It seems some- 
what evident that the thing to do is to give 
the child a chance to extend his experience 
through the reading of many pages rather 
than a forced analysis of a few. Reading as a 
means and not an end is what must be firmly 
fixed in the mind of the teacher. Reading has 
been given such a prominent place in the course 
of study that we are inclined to lose sight of 
the real purpose in our teaching. Reading is 
one of the avenues through which the child 
experiences things. But we must not think 
that because a child pronounces the words he 
is at the same time gaining new experiences. 
Just as he passes by unnoticed a thousand 
things in his daily rounds, so must he pass 
over a multitude of words that are in a sense 
meaningless to him. Any attempt to have him 
image each word or form a mental picture of 
all the possibilities of the written sentence, 
is a violation of all sound pedagogical princi- 
ples. The student should have a chance to 
roam about unmolested in the vast realms of 
literature in order that he may find the things 
that touch his life, and bring joy to his soul. 
How can he do this when we are demanding 
that he get from selections meanings of which 
even the author never dreamed.” 

“What the children need is a greater volume 
of reading under the supervision of the teacher. 
The children we have in mind here are those 
who .never go beyond the common school 
grades. We’ must not forget that this group 
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constitutes the masses. It is only a question 
of time until these pupils will by force of 
circumstances be limited to an extremely nar- 
row activity. Their views of life will be in 
harmony with their environment. The school, 
as it is now constituted, has every opportun- 
ity to develop within the child a capacity for 
enjoying better things. The school should give 
him the power to see things and read meaning 
into what he does see. All this can not be ac- 
complished in the reading periods, but here is 
one of the most fruitful sources of enlarging 
the child’s experiences. I heard one of the 
greatest educators in the state say that she 
would be perfectly satisfied if she could be- 
queath to the children of the country the 
pleasure that she derived from reading good 
books. I believe that in a measure this can 
be done, if we will set about to find the thing 
that caused her to love to read. The question 
of vital interest to all, is how we make use of 
this time in such a way as to accomplish the 
greatest good. 

“In order to do this we must get away from 
the old traditional way of teaching reading. 
We must keep clearly in mind that oral read- 
ing is a means and not an end. The child is 
asked to read orally in order that the teacher 
may know whether or not he is sensing the 
meaning. Oral reading therefore is only one of 
the many ways that both pupil and teacher 
have of testing. If the time that is spent in 
oral reading, after the child has learned to 
read, could be used in “real” reading, I believe 
that we would at least make a start in the 
right direction. The problems of the teacher 
from the fourth to the eighth grade inclusive 
would be to have the child form right habits 
of reading. During these years he would be 
able to read a sufficient number of books to 
become proficient in the things that will help 
him when he reads for himself. He will get 
joy from his reading because he not only 
knows how to read, but he is somewhat fa- 
miliar with literary characters. He will have 
gained sufficient momentum while in school to 
carry him through the moments of discourage- 
ments that are sure to come. He may even 
find consolation in reading. 

“Much of the oral reading is not only a 
waste of time but it encourages indifference on 
the part of the students. They are all fa- 
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miliar with what is being read and do not care 
to listen to one of their number who must 
struggle with it in such a way as to baffle 
even the best listeners to follow him. The 
reader, on the other hand, has no incentive to 
put forth any effort to interest his listeners 
because he is conscious of the fact that they 
know as much or more about what he is read- 
ing than he does himself. 

“If we could only devise some scheme where- 
by the child could in reality ‘read to learn’ 
as soon as he has ‘learned to read’ we would 
make a great step in the right direction. If 
one-third of the time now spent in oral read- 
ing could be devoted to silent reading we 
would not only make better oral readers but 
better intensive readers. The child that reads 
well is the one that reads much. Literature is 
crystalized experience and through it there- 
fore the outlook of the child is widened. He 
should come in contact with the words that 
make up his vocabulary from many points 
of view. This is the only thing that will give 
him ready command of the printed page. He 
may read a few pages so often as to be per- 
fectly familiar with them and yet not recog- 
nize the words readily if placed in other combi- 
nations. His interpretation will depend upon 
the aniount of the information he has upon 
the thing about which he is reading. If as he 
reads he is constantly reminded of things that 
he has once experienced, he will readily read 
meaning into the printed page. If he does not 
have this information he can do very little ex- 
cept to pronounce the words. Many children 
have learned to do this because of the mere 
repetition of words. It is a case of blind 
drill.” 

“It may be of some interest to relate a few 
of the many interesting things that have been 
observed during the little investigations that 
we are now making in a few schools on the 
subject of silent reading. 

“We have had but one idea in mind and that 
is to increase the volume of reading from the 
fourth to eighth grades inclusive. One recita- 
tion period and one study period each week 
were set aside for silent reading. We are 
simply using the word ‘silent’ for the lack of 
a better term. Each child was provided with 
a book. In most cases the books were all 
different. These books were selected with as 
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much care as possible. The librarian and oth- 
ers assisted in this work. The books were 
then given out to the children by the teacher. 
She made an effort to give to each child the 
book best suited to its individual needs and 
inclinations. The children then read their 
books. They consult with the teacher about 
anything that they can not understand and 
care to know about. Some little time now 
and then is devoted to having the children 
relate the most interesting things that they 
have read. Sometimes they are called upon 
to read passages to the members of the class. 
They have some motive for reading. They 
realize that what the other members get out 
of that particular incident depends upon the 
way they read it. 

“T do not have definite statistics at hand at 
this time but I feel that I am perfectly safe 
in saying that by some method of this kind 
the volume of reading could at least be dou- 
bled. I believe that it would be impossible 
for us to measure the value to the child if he 
could even double the volume of reading during 
this plastic stage. If we do this, later in life 
he is more likely to read fewer books, because 
he can bring to these a richness of experience 
that will enable him to get more out of what 
he reads. Memorizing words does not mean 
the enrichment of thought. Abraham Lincoln 
was not educated by the few thoughts con- 
tained in the books he read. These merely as- 
sisted him in organizing his own experience. 
He could see in these a life richer than his 
own and the means whereby he could make 
these thoughts his own thoughts. But he 
never gained that power by the pronunciation 
of words in a formal reading lesson. 

“Much of the material that is found in our 
reading books is foreign to the experience of 
the child. We'‘are impatient with the children 
and attempt to force upon them adult ideas and 
standards. ‘In Memoriam’ is a beautiful piece 
of art that at some time should be possessed 
by every individual; but I doubt whether it 
has a place in any school below the University. 
The same thing could be said about a great 
many of the selections that are now used. 
They are for adults and not children. The 
natural result is that the children become 
thoroughly disgusted with many of the great 
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masterpieces. Is it any wonder that they seek 
the lighter kind when they leave school? 

“The whole of what I have fried to say 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. The child should master the mechanics 
of reading by the end of the third year. 

2. The greater part of the time should then 
be devoted to the mastery of habits of read- 
ing. 

3. The volume of reading from the fourth to 
the eighth grade should be increased. 

4. More time should be devoted to ae 
reading and jess to oral recitation. 

5. There should be greater stress upon the 
enjoyment of recorded experience of others and 
less upon a pumping system by which we 
force him to say what he does not understand. 

6. The reading material should be selected 
in accordance with the development of the 
child and not after adult standards.” 


THE WEST INDIANAPOLIS LIBRARY 
BOYS’ CLUB. 


Among the many new lines of work which 
have been undertaken by public libraries with- 
in the past few years, nothing has met with 
more direct and gratifying results than the 
work of club organization among the boys 
and girls. To insure success, no club should 
be organized except in response to a definite 
need. . 

As soon as it was announced that one of 
the new Carnegie Branch Libraries of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library would be located in 
West Indianapolis, one in which there would 
be accommodations for neighborhood gather- 
ings, a certain set of bright energetic boys 
ranging in age from fifteen to twenty years 
became very much interested in the organiza- 
tion of a club. They .were mostly boys who 
had been patrons of the Branch Library from 
the time they had learned to read. Some were 
still in school while others had left school to 
enter various lines of business. In every case 
these boys felt strongly the need of continuing 
their educations along lines which would tend 
towards more intelligent citizenship. 

This was an excellent opportunity to start 
club work in that section of the city, one of 
which the librarian was quick to take ad- 














vantage. Her long acquaintance with the boys 
proved a great advantage in the preliminary 
steps towards the organization of, the club. 
Then came the question of a suitable director, 
for the success of any club depends largely 
upon the director. In this case, the librarian 
was most fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. James A. Rohbach, Dean of the Indiana 
Law School, a man of wide experience and of 
sympathetic understanding of boys. After the 
director was chosen, the library assumed no 
further responsibility for the club, aside from 
furnishing a meeting place and bringing the 
boys together. 

The first few meetings were held in the old 
one-room library building after the regular 
closing hour. Fifteen or sixteen boys were 
present at the meeting, of which the director 
assumed charge. Up to this time he was not 
personally acquainted with any of the boys. 
After calling the meeting to order, he. spoke 
to them of the object of the club and of the 
various lines of work which might be followed, 
suggesting that the work of the club be lit- 
erary, inds+:uctional and social in character. 
He impressed upon the boys the fact that. the 
responsibility for the success of the club rested 
upon them and that they must not fail in their 
part of the work. He then passed slips of 
paper, asking each boy to write his name, age, 
and address, whether he was in school or out 
and if out of school, how far he was advanced 
before leaving. He collected these slips and 
later called upon each boy, asking him to state 
his reasons for wanting to become a member 
of such a club. As the boys spoke, the di- 
rector had an opportunity to study each one 
and to fix in his mind the face and name. 
The chief desire on the part of the boys as 
expressed in their short talks was for self-im- 
provement. Before the meeting adjourned, the 
director suggested that they consider care- 
fully the boys who were to compose the mem- 
bership of the club in order to make a wise 
selection of officers. 

At the second meeting a committee of three 
was appointed to draft a constitution. 

At the third meeting the constitution was 
submitted and adopted and officers were nomi- 
nated. 

The election of officers took place at the 
next meeting and the final steps were taken 
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in the organization of the club. The name 
chosen was the West Indianapolis Library 
Boys’ Club. It was decided that the meetings 
should be held on Wednesday night of each 
week in the Auditorium of the new Branch 
Library. 

On the first Wednesday of the New Year, 
the regular work of the club was taken up. It 
was decided that the first meeting of each 
month should be an open meeting when per- 
sons outside the club should be_ asked to 
furnish the program. Programs for the open 
meetings have included an address on The hab- 
its and life of the Filipinos, by Israel A. 
Amado, of San Mateo, Luzon, Philippine Is- 
lands; an address on Indians, its flora, ete., 
with stereopticon, by Benjamin W. Douglass, 
State Entomologist; an address on Personal 
experiences in the Philippines, by Captain 
James D. Watson, U. S. A.; and Readings, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark H. Pfaff and daughter, 
Rosemary. These open meetings are very 
much enjoyed by the boys as well as by their 
relatives and friends. 

Each regular program includes two and 
sometimes three essays of from five hundred 
to one thousand words by members of the 
club, as well as questions in geography and 
history. The essays are either biographical 
or historical in character. 

Throughout the course of study the director 
has sought to impress upon the boys the idea 
that a nation’s history depends upon the 
achievements of its individual citizens. Im- 
portant events in the political history of our 
country are studied through the lives of such 
men as Benjamin Franklin, General Warren 
and others, men who were active in the life of 
the times and who really did things. Import- 
ant events in the affairs of the present day 
sometimes influence the choice of the subject — 
of an essay. At the time of the appointment 
of Chief Justice White of the United States 
Supreme Court, one topic assigned was, John 
Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States. 
This gave opportunity to bring out the differ- 
ence in the procedure then and now. The his- 
torical essays cover important periods such as 
the various presidential administrations, bring- 
ing out the important events, or relate to 
periods of unusual conditions in the life of the 
country, such as the war with the Barbary 
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States and the Mexican war. The literary de- 
velopment of the country is traced in the work 
of such writers as J. Fenimore Cooper, Wash- 
ington Irving and Henry David Thoreau. 

The questions in geography are designed to 
make the members familiar with the geog- 
raphy of the commercial world and to fix in 
their minds places which are of interest at the 
present time, because the eyes of the world 
are turned that way. 

One program each month includes a debate 
upon some live topic such as, Resolved, That 
the election of United States senator should 
be by direct vote of the people; Resolved, 
That suffrage should be extended to women 
equally with men. Essays are assigned two 
weeks ahead, debates four. The general 
scheme as outlined by the director of the club 
is to take up gradually the history of the 
country, political as well as literary, basing 
the assignments upon the lives of prominent 
men. The work in geography covers such 
points as may be brought to the attention of 
the boys in their general reading. 

The boys take great pride in the preparation 
of their work for the club. They are held 
strictly to their assignments and rarely fail. 
The membership now numbers seventeen earn- 
est, ambitious boys. 

There is a marked increase in the use of the 
library which may be traced directly to the 
influence of this club. The boys spend many 
of their evenings in the library preparing for 
their various assignments. The atlas which 
was formerly used only occasionally, is now in 
almost constant use. 

The West Indianapolis Library Boys’ Club 
is in every respect a successful club. The 
splendid course of study as outlined by Mr. 
Rohbach is followed with an earnestness which 
can only result in accomplishing the purpose 
for which the club was organized, the making 
of more intelligent citizens. 

ELLA SALTMARSH, 
Supervisor of Branch Libraries, Indianapolis 
Public Library. 


MODERN PLAYS. 


Librarians in many cities are experiencing 
an increasing demand on the part of library 
patrons for modern plays. In some cases the 


, Ibsen, Henrik. 
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circulation of popular dramas has been al- 
most as great as the circulation of the “best 
sellers,” and the library has been forced to 
purchase several copies. 

For the benefit of the librarians who have 
not yet given recent plays much consideration, 
the list printed herewith has been prepared. 
It is merely suggestive, and although desira- 
ble titles have been chosen, the list cannot be 
said to be critical nor balanced, and is meant 
to be suggestive of authors rather than titles. 

The Indiana University library has a very 
complete collection of modern plays, and the 
librarian has expressed a willingness to lend 
from the collection any volumes that may be 
needed in the other libraries of the state. The 
reference librarian of the University library 
prepared for the Occurrent a list of the modern 
plays in English found in the library, but ow- 
ing to its great length it cannot be printed. 
If any librarian wishes to see the list, a type- 
written copy may be borrowed from the Com- 
mission office. 

A good help for the serious student of mod- 
ern dramas is Clara A. Mulliken’s Reading 
list on modern dramatists, published by the 
Boston Book Co., in 1907, at 20 cents. It was 
first printed in the Bulletin of bibliography. 


Suggestive List of Modern Plays. 


Annunzio, Gabriele d’. 
Stokes, $1. 

Churchill, Winston. The title-mart; a comedy 
im three acts. Macmillan, 75 cts. 

Fitch, W. C. Beau Brummel; a play in four 
acts. Lane, $1.50. 

Galsworthy, John. Justice; a tragedy in four 
acts. Scribner, 60 cts. 

Hauptmann, G. J. R. The sunken bell; a 
fairy play in five acts. Doubleday, $1. 
Howells, W. D. The sleeping car and other 

farces. Houghton, $1. 
Collected works. 12v. 
ner, $1 each. 
Contents: 
v. 1. Lady Inger of Ostrat; The Feast 
at Solhoug; Love’s Comedy. 
v. 2. The Vikings at Helgeland, The 
Pretender 
. Brand 
. Peer Gynt -—- 
. Emperor and Galilean (2 parts) 


Francesca da Rimini. 


Scrib- 
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. League of Youth; Pillars of So- 
ciety 
. 7. A doll’s house; Ghosts. 
. 8. An enemy of the people; The wild 
duck 
v. 9. Rosmersholm; The lady from the 
sea, 
v. 10. Hedda Gabler; The master builder 
v.11. Little Eyolf; John Gabriel Bork- 
man; When we dead awaken 
v.12. Life of Henrik Ibsen, by Edmund 
Gosse 
A good single volume is Doll’s house and 
other plays. Dutton, 35c. (Everymans 
series, special library binding). Includes 
Doll’s house, Wild duck, Lady from the 
sea. 
Kennedy, C. R. The servant in the house. 
Harper, $1.25. 
Mackaye, P. W. Sappho and Phaon; a tra- 
gedy. Macmillan, $1.25. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. The blue bird; a fairy 
play in five acts. Dodd, $1.20. 
Moody, W. V. The great divide; a play in 
three’ ects. Macmillan, $1.25. 
Phillips, Stephen. Paola and Francesca. Lane, 
$1.25. 
Pinero, A. W. His house in order; a comedy 
in four acts. Baker, 50 cts. 
Rostand, Edmond. Chantecler; a play in four 
acts. Duffield, $1.25. 
Shaw, G. B. Plays, pleasant and unpleasant. 
2v. Brentano, $2.50. 
Suderman, Hermann. Magda; a play in four 
acts. Lawson, 50 cts. 
Zangwill, Israel. Melting pot; drama in four 
acts. Macmillan, $1.25. 


READING CLUB FOR THE BLIND. 


On Wednesday afternoons at Branch 1 of 
the Indianapolis public library in North In- 
dianapolis, a group of young women under the 
direction of Mrs. James L. Floyd, are reading 
to the blind women of the neighborhood. A 
great many blind people live near the broom 
factory here, and the library is the meeting 
place each week of a very happy and attentive 
audience of these blind women who are led to 
the library by their little children who are un- 
der school age. This reading hour is in the 
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earlier part of the afternoon before the busy 
time when other patrons would be disturbed. 
While the mothers are enjoying their stories, 
the little children are being entertained in the 
children’s room by another group of these vol- 
unteer story tellers. 

It is interesting to know that these women 
invariably ask for love stories; and care is 
taken to select books in which there is no 
mention made of blindness, sad or distressing 
occurrences, or death. They exclaim at once 
against the reading going on when tragedy ap- 
proaches in the story. 


BY-LAWS SUGGESTED FOR PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY BOARDS. 


Article 1. Meetings. 


Sec. 1. The regular meeting of the 
Public Library Board shall be held on the first 

of each month. 

Sec. 2. The regular meeting in January of 
each year shall be the annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings shall be called by 
the President whenever, in his judgment, they 
may be necessary; or at the written request 

members, but only such business 
may be transacted as shall be stated in the 
call. 

Article 2. Quorum. 


Sec. 1. Four members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article 3. Officers. 


Sec. 1. The officers shall be President, Vice- 
President and Secretary, each of whom shall 
be elected by ballot at the regular annual 
meeting in January to serve for one year. In 
ease of vacancy the board shall, at the next 
regular meeting, elect by ballot a member to 
fill the unexpired term. No person shall hold 
the same office for more than two consecutive 
years. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at board 
meetings, appoint committees, certify all bills 
allowed by the board, sign all warrants on the 
treasurer for the payment of money, enforce 
the observance of these rules, and perform 
such other duties as pertain to his office, and 
are necessary to carry out the wishes of the 
board. 
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See. 3. The Vice-President shall perform the 
duties of the President in the latter’s absence. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall record all pro- 
ceedings of the board; keep a detailed account 
of receipts and expenditures; countersign all 
warrants on the treasurer for the payment of 
money, and prepare an annual report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. He shall notify the 
proper appointing powers of vacancies on the 
board, such notice to be given when possible 
two weeks before the vacancy occurs. He shall 
also certify the rate of taxation as determined 
by the library board to the Common Council 
and County Auditor, and see that the levy is 
properly made and recorded. 

He shall keep a record of attendance at 
board meetings, and if any member is absent 
without reasonable excuse from four consecu- 
tive regular meetings or during one year is 
absent from a total of seven meetings, it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary to inform the 
officer or body that appointed said member 
that he (the member) is not serving the best 
interests of the public library and should be 
replaced by some one who will take active 
part in the work; but this rule may be sus- 
pended by unanimous consent of all the mem- 
bers of the board. 


Article 4. Committees. 


Sec. 1. The standing committees of the 
board shall be a Finance Committee, a Book 
Committee, and a Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, each to consist of three members and 
to be appointed at or before the second regular 
meeting of the year, or, in case of vacancies 
by resignation, ete., at or before the second 
regular meeting, after such vacancy occurs. 
The President shall be ex-officio member of 
the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, and 
the Secretary ex*officio member of the Finance 
Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Finance Committee shall certify 
to the correctness of all bills and pay-rolls be- 
fore their presentation to the board; require 
a voucher accompanied by itemized bills, for 
all expenses; see that the accounts are prop- 
erly kept; verify the reports of Secretary and 
Librarian, and look after the financial affairs 
of the board generally. It shall also prepare, 
in co-operation with the librarian, annual bud- 
gets of expenditures, and recommend to the 
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board at its July meeting the rate of taxation 
that will be necessary to maintain the library 
for the ensuing year. 

Sec. 3. The Book Committee shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all matters pertaining to 
supplies, binding, and the selection of books 
and periodicals. It shall meet on the call of 
its chairman, or of tle librarian. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Building and 
Grounds shall have supervision of all matters 
pertaining to the general care of the building 
and grounds; this to include heating, lighting, 
arrangement of rooms and janitor service, in- 
surance, ete. 


Article 5. Expenditures. 


Sec. 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
board, no indebtedness shall be incurred with- 
out the previous approval of the proper com- 
mittee. 

See. 2. No committee shall authorize an ex- 
pense of more than $25 in any one month 
without having secured the sanction of the 
board in advance. 

See. 3. All bills for library purchases shall 
be itemized. 

Sec. 4. No bill shall be recommended to 
be paid by the board until it has received the 
O.K. of the librarian and has been approved by 
the Finance Committee. 

Sec. 5. Bills when allowed shall be paid by 
a warrant on the City Treasurer, signed by the 
President and Secretary of the Library Board. 
All bills paid shall be receipted and filed in 
the library as permanent records. 


Article 6. Reports. 


Sec. 1. All reports, recommendations, and 
resolutions shall be submitted in writing. 

Sec. 2. Reports of committees shall be 
signed by at least two members thereof. 


Article 7. The Librarian. 


See. 1. The librarian, assistants and jani- 
tor shall be elected by ballot, and shall serve 
until their successors are appointed; but they 
shall be subject to removal at any time, by 
the board at a regular meeting. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the direction of the board 
and the several committees, the librarian shall 
have supervisory charge, control, and manage- 
ment of the Library building and all of its ap- 














purtenances, as well as of all the employes in 
and about the same. 

Sec. 3. He shall be held strictly responsible 
for the care and preservation of the property 
in charge of the Board; the classifying, cata- 
loging and shelving of books, the enforcement 
‘of the rules, and the accuracy of the records, 
as well as the reliability of his accounts. 

Sec. 4. He shall attend the meetings of the 
board and assist the secretary in keeping his 
minutes and accounts. 

Sec. 5. He shall keep an itemized account of 
all his receipts and expenditures on behalf of 
the library and report the same to the board 
monthly. 

Sec. 6. He shall make a monthly report of 
the operations of the library, including such 
recommendations as in his opinion will pro- 
mote its efficiency. 

See. 7. He shall prepare an annual report 
showing fully the operations of the library. 

Sec. 8. He shall submit to the Book Com- 
mittee every month, at least one list of books 
for purchase. 

See. 9.“ He shall place all orders for books 
and supplies ordered in the name of the li- 
brary. He shall O.K. all bills and prepare a 
monthly voucher to be submitted, with the 
bilis, to the Finance committee previous to 
each monthly meeting. 


Article 8. Order of Business. 


The order of business of the regular meet- 
ings shall be as follows: 
1. Reading of minutes. 


2. Report of librarian. 
3. Reports of committees. 
4. Communications. 
5. Bills and accounts. 
6. Unfinished and new business. 
Article 9. Amendments. 
Sec. 1. Amendments hereto shall be made 


only at a regular meeting of the board, and 
must be proposed at least one month previous 
to final action on the same. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. * 





Club Work. 
A special effort is being made to serve the 
club women over the state. This is the season 
when the club programs are being prepared 
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and our energies are all bent in this direction. 
Suggested outlines have been prepared by the 
Department and may be had for the asking. 
These outlines are on specific topics and are 
based upon a few books with a suggested list 
for collateral reading and references to maga- 
zine -articles, when desired. These last may 
be secured from the H. W. Wilson company of 
Minneapolis at a small rental. 

The cooperation of the librarians is re- 
quested in this phase of the work. As a rule 
requests from clubs come to us in the late 
summer or early fall, after much of our ma- 
terial has been promiséd, and too late to order 
books for the first club meetings. To avoid 
this rush at the last minute and to be better 
able to serve our patrons, we are urging that 
requests be sent in early. Where it is possi- 
ble for us to furnish outlines we shall be glad 
to send them at once. From these outlines 
the program can be made and the books to 
cover same will be ordered early, or reserved 
as the case may be, and forthcoming by the 
first club meeting in September. 

Letters have been sent to the club women 
over the state and many expressions of satis- 
faction with this plan have been received. 
The librarians are requested to write us now, 
or have the clubs do so, and advise us of the 
material that will be needed. In such cases 
the librarian should state what material is 
available in her library and any material that 
she may consider purchasing should be in- 
cluded, so that duplication of effort and books 
may be avoided. 

Books are lent for the club year. The round 
trip express rate is paid by the club borrow- 
ing; the money to be paid the Commission 
upon application for books. 

The following is a list of the outlines avail- 
able or under way. 


Alaska—Description and travel. 

Holland—Description and travel. 

Japan—Description and travel. 

Indiana—History and literature. 

Japanese art. 

Longfellow. 

Modern Drama. 

Scandinavian literature. 

Civie improvement. 

Other topics will be considered and outlines 

made if requests come early. 
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Open Shelf. 


An open shelf collection of over 2,000 vol- 
umes, added in the past few months, makes it 
possible to meet many demands for books not 
covered by the fixed groups. These books are 
made up into collections of their own where 
needed; or are lent to supplement the study 
libraries when this is desired. 

This collection covers the ten classes and 
additions will be made as requests come in. 

An open shelf collection of pictures is also 
available. These cover many interesting top- 
ics and may be had in connection with the 
book collections or separately as the case may 
be. 

The Department will appreciate the co-op- 
eration of the Public Libraries and any sug- 
gestions from same will be welcome. 

HELEN DAVIS, 
Librarian, Traveling Libraries. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


During this quarter but four district meet- 
ings have been held. Districts A, C, and J are 
planning meetings for June, to be held at 
Crown Point, Logansport, and New Albany 
respectively. District F will hold a meeting 
in July at Richmond, sometime during the 
session of the summer school for librarians. 


District A. 


On the afternoon of May 3, a very interest- 
ing meeting of the district was held in the 
lecture room of the LaPorte public library. 
Representatives were present from South 
Bend, Mishawaka, Goshen, Gary, Hammond, 
Michigan City, Benton Harbor, Michigan, and 
Dowagiac, Michigan. The following questions 
were discussed: Use of stereoscopic views, 
Printed catalogs, Fairy tale index, Use of the 
telephone, Notifying readers of new books, 
and sending the Library Occurrent to library 
trustees. The next meeting will be held at the 
Crown Point public library, June 16th. 

LOUIS J. BAILEY, Secy. 
District B. 

The second meeting of district B was held 
at the Delphi Public Library May 26th. The 
morning session was devoted to an informal 
discussion of the following topics: book bind- 
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ing, mending and cleaning, special bindings, 
reference books, and buying books in sets. 
At noon the members were the guests of the 
library board at a luncheon, after which they 
were taken on an automobile ride over the 
city. At the afternoon session, library hours, 
summer evening closings, and rural extension 
were discussed. Nine librarians of the district, 
Miss Scott of the Public Library Commission, 
and four members of the Delphi Public Li- 
brary board were in attendance. Miss Emma 
Meyer, the first librarian of the Delphi Li- 
brary, but now a member of the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library staff, was also present and added 
much to the discussions. The following li- 
braries were represented: Attica, Delphi, 
Fowler, Frankfort, Lafayette Public, Purdue 
University, and Monticello. 
W. M. HEPBURN, Secy. 


District D. 


A meeting of district D of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association was held at the Fort Wayne 
Public Library April 20. 

Of the twenty libraries in the district ten 
were represented, twenty-three persons being 
in attendance at the meeting which was held 
in the afternoon in the Museum room of the 
library. 

Miss Scott of the Indiana Library Commis- 
sion, kindly consented to conduct the meeting 
and the following topics were discussed: How 
to select children’s books, teaching the use of 
the card catalog and reference books, book 
buying, best reference books, and how to pop- 
ularize the library. 

The discussions following the introduction 
of the different subjects, though necessarily 
brief, were interesting and many helpful ideas 
were given. 

Mrs. Barnes, librarian of the Eckhart li- 
brary, Auburn, extended an invitation, which 
was accepted, to hold the next meeting there 
in October. 

MARGARET M. COLERICK, Secy. 


District G. 


The first meeting of district G was held at 
the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial library, 
Terre Haute, Ind., April 26th. Although the 
attendance was small, much interest was mani- 
fested in the discussion of the following ques- 


. 
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tions: Book selection, Reference books and 
reference work, and different phases of rural 
extension work. Mr. Milam of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, was present, also the li- 
brarians from Brazil, Linton, Sullivan, and 
representatives from the various departments 
of the Terre Haute public library. 


SALLIE C. HUGHES, Secy. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Preliminary Announcement of Program for 
1911 Meeting at Indianapolis in November. 


First Session. 
2 to 4 P. M. 
Registration. 
President’s address. 
Report of special committees. 
4to6 P.M. 
Automobile ride to visit branches. 


Second Session. 
8 P. M. 

‘Address by representative from State Teach- 
ers’ A-sociation, “What the library may do 
for the School.” 

Round table: Library and school. 


Third Session. 


9 to 10:30 A. M. 
Rural extension, etc. 
10:30 A. M. to 12 M. 
Business: Amendments. 
Reports of standing committees; 
and treasurer. 
Election. 


Round table: 


secretary 


Fourth Session. 
2 P.M. 
Joint meeting of Trustees and Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Round Table: Children’s work. 
2 P.M. or 8 P. M. 
College and reference session. 
Adjournment. 
ELIZA G. BROWNING, 
President, I. L. A. 


SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The following is a partial list of the special 
lectures to be given at the summer school for 
librarians, conducted by the Public Library 
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Commission from June 28 to August 8, 1911: 
Mr. Louis J. Bailey, librarian, public library, 
Gary, Ind. 
American publishers. 
Technical books for the library. 

Miss Mary N. Baker, librarian, public library, 
Elwood, Ind. 

Township extension work of the Elwood 
public library. 

Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, librarian, Indiana 
State Library. 

Books on fine arts. 
Magazines for a public library. 

Miss Eliza G. Browning, librarian, public li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The library as a social center. 
Indiana Library Association. 

Mrs. Elva T. Carter. 

Township extension work of the Plainfield 
public library. 

Miss Linda Clatworthy, librarian, public li- 
brary, Dayton, Ohio. 

The selection of fiction in a public library. 
The library and its relation to the public 
school. 

Miss Helen Davis, librarian, traveling libra- 
ries, Public Library Commission of In- 
diana. 

Traveling libraries. 

Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, President, Public Library 
Commission of Indiana. 

Public library development in Indiana. 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, assistant librarian, Buf- 
falo public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The librarian’s place and power. 
Book elimination. 
The children’s right to poetry. 

Mr. W. M. Hepburn, librarian, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Selection of books on agriculture. 

Miss Nannie Jayne, librarian, public library, 
Alexandria, Ind. 

Township extension work of the Alexan- 
dria public library. 

Mr. John Lapp, legislative reference librarian, 
Indiana State Library. 

Selection of sociological books. 

Mr. Harlow Lindley, librarian, Earlham Col- 

lege. 
Local history collections. 
Selection of books on historical subjects. 
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Miss Julia Wright Merrill, Chief branch li- 
brarian, public library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Deposit station work of the Cincinnati 
public library. 


REQUEST FROM NEW YORK STATE 
LIBRARY. 





The very unusual collections of the New ' 


York State Library and Library School, -in 

bibliography, library economy and American 

library history, were totally destroyed by the 

fire of March 29. It is the purpose of the Li- 

brary to get together as rapidly as may be, 

another such collection and it is glad to believe 
that to this end it may confidently rely upon 
the cooperation of many friends who have, in 
the past two weeks, been so generous and so 
quick with offers of help, and to whose sub- 
stantial and continuous past aid we were 
chiefly indebted for the collections that were 
lost. 

The Library will be glad to receive the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Sets of publications (reports, bulletins, 
ete.) of libraries, library schools, library 
commissions, associations, etc. including 
blanks and forms. 

2. Books, pamphlets, papers, clippings, ete. re- 
lating to libraries, library work and bib- 
liography. 

3. From alumni of the New York State Li- 
brary School for students work collec- 
tion, an extra copy of material included 
in paragraphs 1-2, prepared by former 
students. 

4. Pictures, picture postcards and plans of li- 
brary buildings. 


or 


Photographs of librarians, including alumni 
of the New York State Library School; 
A. L. A. officers, groups, ete. 

6. Duplicates of any New York State Library 
blanks, forms, and publications, espe- 
cially Bibliography and Library School 
Bulletins. : 

Shipments may be made to New York State 

Library, 162 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

J. I. WYER, Jr., Director. 
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MAGAZINES FOR SALE. 





The Bona Thompson Memorial Butler Col- 
lege Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, offers the 
following bound volumes of Atlantic Monthly 
for sale. These are not uniformly bound, but 
all are in good condition except two volumes: 

Vol. 13-14, 1864. 


Vol. 15, 1865. 

Vol. 16, 1865, (binding not in good 
.condition). 

Vol. 17, 1866, (2 copies). 

Vol. 18, 1866, (2 copies). 

Vol. 19, 1867. 

Vol. 20, 1867, (2 copies), (vol. not in 


good condition). 


Vol. 21-22, 1868. 
Vol. 23, 1869, (2 copies). 
Vol. 24, 1869, (2 copies). 


Vol 25-26, 1870. 
These we will sell at fifty cents per volume. 
Anyone wishing further information address 
MISS MARGARET CARLISLE, 
Bona Thompson Memorial Butler College Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 


INDEX TO NEWSPAPERS. 





March-April, 1911. 
Abbreviations: S—Indianapolis Star; N—Indianapolis 
News ; p—page ; c—column. 

Artists. Indiana artists in the east. S 5 Mar 
11 mag sec p 5. 

See also Forsyth, William; Goode, Virginia; 
Gruelle, R. B. 

Authors. See Eggleston, George Cary; Greg- 
ory, Mary Huston; Hale, Louise Closser; 
Hall, Archibald McClelland; Parker, Ben- 
jamin; Riley, James Whitcomb. 

Automobiles. Picture of first gasoline auto 
built in America. S 1 Mar 711 p 4.¢ 2. 

Census. Official census of Indiana towns and 
cities. S 8 Apr ’ll p4c2. 

Child Labor. Mrs. Lockwood tells of Indiana’s 
child workers. S 18 Mar ’1l p 16 ¢ 5. 


Civil War. Some Indiana soldiers who were 
“shot to pieces”. S 19 Mar ’11 mag sec 
p 5c 5. 


——. Fifty years ago today in Indianapolis. 
§ 12 Apr ’11 p8e¢6. (Continued daily on 


editorial page.) 





’ 
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——. John Harrison recalls incidents in In- 
dianapolis at the fall of Fort Sumter. S 
13 Apr. ’11 p 4 ¢ 2. 

——. Indiana’s response to Lincoln’s call for 
troops fifty years ago. N 15 Apr ’1l p7 
c 5. 

——. Mustering of troops in Indianapolis 
fifty years ago. N 18 Apr ’1l p 2c 3. 

Equipping troops was slow work. N 

27 Apr 711 p 2c 3. 
Coal. U. 8S. Geological survey reports on coal 
industry in Indiana. § 18 Apr 711 pic 1. 
Constitution. Discussed by Dr. Hershey of In- 
diana University. N 11 Mar ’1l p l0c 4. 

Powers of people are in legislative 

bodies. N 11 Apr 711 p 2 ¢ 3. 

Discussed by J. M. Winters. 

Apr ’ll piel. 

Mr. Dunn’s reply to Judge Winters. 

S 27 Apr ’1l p 8c 4. 
Eggleston, George Cary. Death of. 
"ll p 10 ¢ 5. 

Forsyth, William. Wins $500 awara at Cin- 
cinnaté. S18 Mar 711 plc 6. 

Gary. Remarkable growth. N 29 Apr ’1l p 
2cl. 

——. Rev. F. E. Hopkins tells of his experi- 

ence in Gary. S 30 Apr ’ll p4c 4. 

Goode, Virginia. Indianapolis miniature paint- 
er. S19 Mar 711 mag sec p 1. 

Gregory Mary Huston. Review of “checking 
the waste”. N 8 Apr 71l p 19 ¢ 3. 

Gruelle, R. B. His home in Connecticut. S 6 
Mar ’1l p 4¢ 5. 

Hale, Louise Closser. Review of “The married 
Miss Worth.” N 4 Mar ’1l p 16 ¢ 2. 

——. Sketch of. S$ 19 Mar ’1l p 37¢ 1. 

Hall, Archibald McClelland. Book “Select ora- 
tions.” 8 9 Apr 711 p 10 ¢ 3. 

Holman, William S. Memories of the “Watch- 
dog of the treasury.” N 24 Apr ’ll p 6c 7. 

Hoosier. Concerning the name. S 5 Mar ’11 
mag sec p 3. 

Hornaday, William T. Sketch of. S 2 Apr ‘ll 
p 38 ¢ 1. 

Indianapolis. Indiana university investigates 
Little Italy. S 19 Mar 11 p12c¢1. 

Indianapolis—Schools. Principal of colored 
schools works reform by manual training. 
S89 Apr ll p6e¢1. 


—_. S 23 


N. 15 Apr 


Indianapolis orphan asylum. History. Six- 
tieth anniversary. N7 Apr ’1l p23¢1; S 
5 Apr 711 p 9 ¢ 2. 

Indianapolis symphony orchestra. Second con- 
cert. S 27 Mar 711 p 5c 2. 

Indians. Murder of eight Indians by white 
men in 1824. S 2 Apr ’1l1 mag sec p 1. 
Jeffersonville. Noted names in list of original 

lot owners. N 1 Apr 711 p-21 ¢ 4. 
Juvenile court. Indianapolis. Newton M. Tay- 
lor succeeds Judge Stubbs. S 8 Mar ’1l 
p3ec 2. 
Laetare medal. Awarded to Agnes Repplier. 
8 26 Mar 711 p6e1l. 
Northern Indiana teachers’ association, In 
session. § 27 Apr ll p6c 1. 
Owen, Robert Dale. Bust unveiled. N 2 Mar 
llplel. 
Owen’s services to women. S 2 Mar 
"ll p8e¢ 2. 
——. Life and work. S 1 Mar ’1l p9c 2. 
Parker, Benjamin S. Death of. N 14 Mar ’ll 
ple2; 8 15 Mar’ll p4el. 
Tribute by Meredith Nicholson. S 
15 Mar ’11 p4c¢4. 
Tribute by Riley. S 15 Mar ’1l1 p 1 
e 3. 


Tribute by W. W. Woollen. N 18 
Mar ’11 p 9 ¢ 5. 

Prisons. A. W. Butler condemns county jails. 
S$ 11 Mar ’ll p4c2. 

Riley, James Whitcomb. “To Benjamin S. Par- 
ker.” § 15 Mar 711 ple 3. 

Saloons. Ratio of saloons to population in In- 
diana counties. S 12 Apr ll p4c¢1. 

Southern Indiana teachers’ association. In 
session. N 31 Mar ‘ll ple 8. 

Spelling. State spelling match. S 31 Mar ’1l 
ple3. 

State institutions. Indiana system of opera- 
tion praised by New York expert. S 16 
Apr 711 p 44 c 6. 

Stone. Indiana university issues book on 
Stone industry. S 12 Mar ’ll p7 cl. 

——. Old quarry methods in Indiana. S 9 
Apr ll p7 cl. ; 

Stubbs, George W. Killed by interurban. S 
4 Mar ’ll ple7; N 4 May ’ll p5ec2. 
Sunday school. Brazil has the largest one in 

the world. WN 15 Apr ’1l p 17. 
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Thompson, Gideon B. Death of. S 25 Mar ’11 

p3ecl; N 24 Mar’ll plel. 
——. Sketch by J. H. Holliday. N 24 Mar 

ll psel. 

Tuberculosis. State hospital opened for pa- 
tients. N 1 Apr ’1l p 23 ¢ 3. 

Vigo, Francis. Recalled by two residents of 
Vincennes. N 18 Mar 711 p 18 ¢ 4. 

Wallace, Lew. Anecdote of first day’s march 
from Indianapolis. S 18 Apr ’1l p 14 ¢ 6. 


PERSONALS. 





Noah E. Byers, president of Goshen College, 
has been appointed a member of the library 
board of the Goshen public library. 

Miss Anna Lois Gray has resigned her posi- 
tion as reference librarian of the Muncie pub- 
lic library to become assistant librarian of the 
Southern Illinois normal school at Carbondale. 

Miss Ann White who has been assisting in 
the Studebaker library, South Bend, has re- 
signed her position and has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the Chicago University 
club. 

Miss Bertha Georg has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the Michigan City public 
library to succeed Miss Winifred Maxwell, re- 
signed. Miss Genevieve Michaely has been 
appointed second assistant. 

Miss Mayme Snipes, librarian of the Plain- 
field public library, has been granted a two 
months’ leave of absence by her library board 
to attend the meetings of the American library 
association and National education association 
in California. 

Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, librarian, State 
Library, Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary, Public 
Library Commission, Miss Florence Jones of 
the Indianapolis ‘public library, represented 
- their different institutions at the American li- 
brary association which convened at Pasadena, 
Cal., May 18-24. 

Miss Mary Rotharmel resigned her position 
as librarian of the Bluffton public library. 

Miss Lois Kemper McComb, a member of 
1910 Public Library Commission summer school, 
has accepted a position as assistant in the In- 
dianapolis public library. 


Miss Josephine Weist will sever her connec- 
tion with the Indianapolis public library in 
June, and will be married to Dr. Homer Mc- 
Instray. 


Miss Sara Etta Johnston resigned her posi- 
tion as cataloguer of the Purdue University Li- 
brary and was married May third to Mr. L. 
R. Blanchard of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Lillian M. George has been appointed 
cataloguer and classifier in Purdue University 
Library to succeed Miss Johnston who resigned 
May Ist. Miss George, a graduate of Rhode 
Island State College, holds a degree of A. B. 
in Library Science from the University of Illi- 
nois, 1904, and a degree of B. L. S. from New 
York State Library School, 1910. For several 
years she was assistant librarian and later 
librarian of the Rhode Island State College and 
since July, 1910, was on the staff of the Li- 
brary of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Her training and experience fit 
her for the special work of a college library. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Anderson.—The interior of the Anderson 
public library has been remodeled and redeco- 
rated. At the reopening, a public reception 
was held at which a very interesting musical 
and literary program was rendered. 


Crawfordsville—Gen. Lew Wallace’s library 
will be open to the general public on Thurs- 
days of each week at 9 o’clock. This will give 
the citizens of Crawfordsville and sightseers 
an opportunity of visiting the workshop of 
the famous Indiana author. 


Elkhart.—The library board is making plans 
to take advantage of the new library law and 
extend the privileges of the public library to 
the neighboring townships. 


Evansville.—The plans for the two branch li- 
braries, submitted by Shopbell & Co, have 
been approved by Mr. Carnegie and the library 
board. A site in Franklin Park for the one to 
be on the West side has been given by the 
city. Money sufficient for the other site has 
been subscribed, but all the payments have not 
been made. When this is done, work on the 
buildings will begin immediately. 
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Gary.—Mr. Carnegie has added $15,000 to his 
original gift, making a total of $65,000 for a 
public library building. Bids on the new plans 
will be taken in July and the construction will 
begin in the Autumn. 

Goshen.—The Goshen public library board 
has decided to extend the privileges of the 
public library to Harrison, Jefferson, Clinton, 
and Jackson townships, and to any other town- 
ships in the county that are willing to pay the 
library tax. 

Franklin.—On the evening of April the 20th, 
a public meeting was held at the court house 
in Franklin for the purpose of discussing the 
establishment of a public library. Mr. Carl 
H. Milam was present and spoke on’ “The need 
of a public library and how to obtain one.” It 
was voted to begin the movement by asking 
the citizens of Franklin for subscriptions and 
a committee of three was appointed to over- 
see this work. Various committees from the 
different clubs of the city were appointed to 
make the canvass and May 25th was set for 
“Library, Day.” According to the outline for 
the work every citizen in Franklin will be 
asked to contribute to the fund. Much in- 
terest is shown and the general feeling seems 
to be in favor of a public library. 

Indianapolis.—W. W. Woollen, who has given 
the park, Woollen’s garden of birds and bot- 
any, to the city of Indianapolis, has supple- 
mented his gift with a library of 2,000 vol- 
umes which has been placed in the park. 

Kendallville—The Civic club, which has 
pledged support to the public library until the 
tax money is due, has reaped a very satis- 
factory harvest from the presentation of “The 
county fair;” the play, “The stranger among 
us,” given by the Noble dramatic company and 
‘parties at the Commercial club. Now the 
musical people of the city are preparing for 
the presentation of the cantata, “Queen Es- 
ther.” A new library board has been ap- 
pointed, officers have been elected and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare the constitution 
and by-laws. 

Kewanna.—The library of 3,000 volumes is 
being reclassified and arranged by the librarian, 
Mrs. John Barnett. 

Knightstown.— Mr. Carnegie has offered 
$9,000 for the erection of a library building at 
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Knightstown. The library board and the city 
council have the acceptance under considera- 
tion. 

Michigan City.—On the evening of May 4th, 
the Michigan City public library association 
held its annual meeting, and elected officers 
and board of directors. The thirteenth annual 
report of the library for the year ending April 
30th was submitted by Miss Amelia Aicher, 
librarian. This report shows a total circula- 
tion of 47,923 volumes, an increase of 4,128 
over last year and the largest in the history 
of the library. The library was open for cir- 
culation of books 304 days and the average 
daily circulation was 157 volumes. Six hundred 
and thirteen new borrowers were registered 
during the year. 

Osgood.—Through the efforts of the Entre 
Nous club, a public library campaign for Os- 
good and Center township has begun. On-the 
evening of May 18th a public meeting was held 
at the Baptist church. Much interest was 
manifested and a committee, of which Mr. 
George Ashman is chairman, was appointed to 
present the matter to the town board and 
look after the necessary subscription. 

Pendleton.—Pendleton and Fall Creek town- 
ship have accepted an $8,000 gift from Mr. 
Carnegie for a public library building. The 
tax has been voted and the library board ap- 
pointed. A lot on East State Street has been 
given by T. M. Hardy, Sr., and building plans 
are being considered. 

Plymouth.—The library board has purchased 
a very desirable lot for the site of the new 
Carnegie building. This lot, which is 126 by 
114 feet, has the advantage of being about the 
center of the town geographically and com- 
mercially. On it are some fine elm trees. It 
is planned to have the corner stone laid on the 
4th of July and it is expected that the building 
will be ready for occupancy in the fall. 

Rockville—By the will of the late Alfred 
Burdsal, president of the A. Burdsal Co., In- 
dianapolis, his private library and $1,000 were 
bequeathed to the Indiana Tuberculosis hos- 
pital, Rockville. The money is to be used to 
equip a room for library purposes. 

South Bend.—Beginning with the first Sun- 
day in May, the public library will be closed 
on Sunday afternoons until next November. 
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The public have appreciated the Sunday after- 
noon openings, for during the season the aver- 
age attendance has been more than in previous 
years, the number of visitors averaging 65. 
Every Sunday afternoon the lecture room has 
been used for meetings of the Colored People’s 
Civie Center club. During the week several 
literary and debating clubs of young men have 
held weekly meetings, while the Art league and 
the society for deaf and dumb have met there 
monthly. 

Valparaiso.—Valparaiso has received $20,- 
000 from Andrew Carnegie for the erection of 
a public library building. 

Wabash.—The privileges of the Wabash pub- 
lic library have been extended to the residents 
of Noble township, provided the advisory 
board will make a tax levy. They have the 
question under consideration. During the 
month of May, the H. G. Davisson water color 
exhibit was hung in the Public Library. After 
this is taken down, the art work of the public 
schools will be exhibited. 


In the best books, great men talk to us, 
with us, and give us their most precious 
thoughts. Books are the voices of the distant 
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and the dead. They give to all who 
will faithfully use them the society and the 
presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
—Channing. 


Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, 
we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
—Wordsworth. 


The six largest libraries in Indiana are: 
Indianapolis public, 150,539 volumes; Indiana 
University, 75,000 volumes; Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, 70,000 volumes; Indiana State Li- 
brary, 54,081 volumes; Indiana State Normal, 
48,635 volumes; Wabash College, 45,000 vol- 
umes. 


The six public libraries with the largest 
number of borrowers are: Indianapolis, 26,- 
712; Fort Wayne, 16,536; Richmond, 14,723; 
Terre Haute, 12,495; South Bend, 9,900; 
Evansville, 8,799. 








